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ABSTRACT 

Oiie of the rationales for communication education is 
the popular cry that "we can't communicate"; another that 
communication strategies ailow for goal achievement and tolerance for 
change and ambiguity and lead to physical and psychological survival. 
Most cogent, though, is the argument that a body of knowledge and 
practice in communication and cpmmunication education exists. 

Outlined here are principles and objectives of communication 
education in three areas of instruction; communication theory, 
•communication research, and communication behaviors (skills) . 

Finally, a comprehensive plan of communication education and 
curriculum is discussed. This curriculum funs from Elementary through 
graduate education. In elementary school, the focus should be on 
development of communication behaviors. What theory there is should 
concern the affective domain. In secondary school, half the time 
should be spent on theory and half on skills. In college, there is a 
shift to theory and research in the affective domain. In graduate 
school, the emphasis should be on research in cognitive domain. 
(Author/JK) 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION EDUCATION 
by 4 Lawrence -R. Wheel ess 
Communication Research Center 
Illinois State University 
Norma I , 1 1 I i noi s 6 1 76, 1 ^ 

Member of Interpersonal Division 

This paper focuses upon ( Ij^Hi^rationa le for Cofomun i cation 
education, (2) principles underlying communication education as a 
subject of know ledge, and (3) a system of . princi p les for -guidance/ 
i n the practical affairs of communication education. 

In. the first section arguments for communication education are 
advanced which include the ’popular' 1 cry that "we can’t communicate." 
Physical and psychological survival through communication strategies, 
that allow for goal ach i evemerrt~arrd tolerance for change and ambig- 
uity is also an underlying rationale. The argument whi ch asserts 
that a. body of knowledge and practice in communication and communi-. 
cation education exists is probably the most cogent. 




Thp second section focuses' upon principles and objectives of 
communication education in three areas of instruction: communication 

theory, communication research, and communication behaviors (skills)'. 
A taxonomy of objectives and principles fn each of these areas is 
systematical ly exp I icated. t 

The final section of the philosophy discusses a comprehensive 
plan of communication education and -curri cuia. ' Emphases at various 
levels and relevant domains of learning are discussed. A position, 
^regarding behavioral versus genera I objectives and responsi bi I ity 
s for learning is advanced. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNICATION EDUCATION 

■ ■ ■ \ X . 

Perhaps qommu ni cation scholars havg assumedlthat the In- 
separability of communication and educational processes requires 
1 1 ttle exp 1 1 cation. However, In depth consideration of thq 
function, nature,, and scope of education In 'commuipf cation Is . ■ ^ . * 
a necessary and prerequisite concern for communication educators. . 

At this ; point In time, little literature exists I r» the area of,- 
communication education. Although, al I ied fields ip the social 
sciences and liberal arts have some tradition and philosophy 
of education supporting their respective disciplines, the 
relatively new field of communication appears to h 4 ve displayed 
no concern In this area. Therefore ,_th is discuss iqn~at.tempts 
to systematical ly exp I i cate- a position regarding the. function, 
nature, anck scope of communication education. The subsequent • ’ • 
discussion focuses on- ( I ) the rationale ifor communication educa- 
tion, (2) principles underlying communication education as a 
subject of knowledae, a'nd (3) a system of principles for guidance 
in the practical affairs of communication education; 



Rationale for Comm unication Education 

Arguments which seek to justify education in dSfnmu "ication 
are varied. Popular discourse claims that many problems of 
society and of the individual are a result of breakdowns In 
communication.* People generally recoqnize the need for Improved 
communication among nations, of the world, between generations, . 
on the job, In the family, and between individuals. The comrrpn 
cry is that "we don't communicate*' or '-’we can't seem to communicate." 
Although many common problems are not essentially communication 
problems, there does appear to be a needl in our complex, tech- 
nological society for Improvement of communication*. __ ... - 

Some would even arque that human survival depends upon man's 
ability and knowledge in communlcation.2 PhysicaJ-and psycho- 
logical survive I , for example, may well depend upon alternatives 
to the use of power and authority. Personal, domestic, and 
international, crises and conflicts are often perpetuated by, 
although' not'always caused b.y, inadequate knowledge and util- 
ization of communication principles. Although society is 
beginning to recognize and utilize new channels such as hot lihes, 
rumor centers, and crisis centers, we/have not clearly diffused 
concern and knowledge of the other critical communication variables. 

If these additional needs are recognized, communication education 
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can provide strategies for receivers and sources of communication 
in our complex society. These communication strategies can 
provide not only the bases for achievement of goals, but also 
the capability to adapt to change and to chanae and to tolerate 
ambiguity among Individuals, groups, organizations, and societies 
of the globe. In addition to a need for these capabilities, 
undoubted!^ the need for new specialized communication skills 
I nvol vi ng computers, . medl a, and other 'techno log ies\wi 1 1 become 
more common for the formally educated as well efs for the informally 
educated. These needs do tend to support the argument .that 
physical and psychological survival can be enhanced through - 
communication education. - . . 

Probably the easiest argument In favor of communication, 
education to advance asserts that a body of knowledge bn communi- 
cation exists Researchers in mass communication, speech, 
psychology, sociology, language, linguistics, psycholinguistics, 
interpersonal communication, diffusion of innovations, business, 
small group communication, organ i zationa ' communication, advertizing 
and oihers have contributed important theory -and research of 
practical significance ir, communication. Recognition of common- 
al ities among scholars and practitioners in these fields has . . 
been demonstrated by the relatively recent formation of the /’ 
International Communication Association, departments of communi-' 
cation in universities and high schools, and communication 
curriculums in a few states. Although some research in communi- 
cation education, per se , has emerged from these scholars, the 

paucity of good research on effects of. various methods of -------- ‘ 

communication education is probably the greatest-weakness" of 
the field. Scholars spec! a Mzl ng -In communication ha ve argued-, “ 
of course, that ^knowledge of communication vari ab I es ^processes , 
arid essential skills are necessary to, if not Isomorphic with, 
the educational.-learn i nq process. As such,, knowledge of commgni- 
cation Is knowledge of knowledge of communication education. Also, 
they argue that thfs information is vital to education I n al I 
othe r, academi c d I so I p 1 1 nes . 
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Principles of Communication Education 



In the past, communication has appeared to focus in three 
basic areas of' instruction:' Communication theory, communication 
research, and communication behaviors (ski I Is) .4 The objbbtlves 
of education In these three a re as , y however, have not been explicitly 
posited. Although it is useful to distinguish these differing 
focuses, general objectives cannot be strictly categorized as 
the’ exclusive concern 'pf one particular area of, i nstruction . . t 
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Rather, the general objectives' of communication education frequent- 
ly tend to be relevant to more than one area of communication 
education. In addition, these object ives/not only span the 
previous focuses, but also include cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains of learning. Therefore, the fol lowi ng dis- 
cussion exp I i cates these general objectives of communication 
education:- realizing the lack of mutually exclusive categories. 
Then, the | subsequent sec+ion makes practical suggestions for 
focus and implementation of. these objectives, into, the educational 
curriculum. *! 






Communication Theory „ 



In regard to communication theory, the ffel. I owing object ives, 
of communication education ^are suggested: 

I . Comp rehens ioh-of the / communication p rocess . Th 1 s objective’ 
a need to focus upon 7 communication as a process. ^ This - 
theoretical emphas/s considers the communication process • 
of interacting va/Iables as a social or behavioral science. . 
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Formation of postti\re~a~fT7Tu des t oward the. communication 
— process . .Often this may require attitude change as well, 
as attitude formation.^ Positive attitudes toward the 
study of' the process may in some instances bd pre- 
requisite to It. 

B . Comprehension of man as a_ c ommunicafi on p rocess i ng 

organ 1 sm i n the on going communication process . A I though 
other social sciences view .man as essentially political, 
economic, or psychological units, communication theory 
views man as essential ly a communi eating. organ fSm. 

Theory seeks to explain how man processes communication 
and why maji responds in particular ways to differing 
processing. Responses of comprehension, belief modi- 
fication, valud modification, attitude change, credibility 
.perception-, decision making, and overt action are central 
to communication theory about man. 

9 l 
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C . Comp rehens i on of the slqnl f icant variables 1 n the cotmujn i ~ 
c ation process . This objective Involves recognition. 
Identification, and classification of significant variables 
Involved In the communication -process^ These variables, 
of course, Include the human processing variables of 
the communication participant. , • 

‘ / ' > ' • • 

1. / Comprehension of participant variables includes ' 

elements such as sensation, channeling, recognition of 
.symbols, perception, cognition, retrieval. Information, 
beliefs, ‘vafues, attitudes, cred 1 b i |/l ty perception 
(Including attraction., trust, etc.), personality, decoding, 
storage,, and encoding^, 

2. Comp rehens iorr oT message variables includes verbal - 
\ elements 1 such as language codes, syntax, lexical choice,. 

''style”, arrangement, evidence, support, fear appeals, 
sidedness, v etc. Message variables also include n onverbal 
elements such as t*ie media and their respective properties, 
chronemlcs, vocalics, kineslcs, proxemlcs, haptics, . 

oculeslcs, and objectics. 

< ' * 

3. Compr ehension of co n tex t ua I vari ab.les includes physical, 
' social, and cult uraf conTexTsT 'Physical contexts, of 

course, are closely related to sofne. no/i verba I vari ab les 
listed above. Social- contexts exist' upon a conti num 
between interpersonal communication and mass communication 
contexts from which theory has been best generated. Cul- 
tural contexts have a pervasive influence in communication 
among people of differing cultures or subcultures: 

D . C omprehension of the effects and i nteraction^o.f signiti cant 
c ommunication, vari ab tfes Tn the communi ca tio n process . This 
objective focuses upon the effects of participant, message,- 
and contextual vari ab les \upon comp rehens ion, ^.be I iefs , values, 
attitudes, credibility perception, decision-making, and overt 
.action. Further,, this objective emphasizes the .effects of 
various ,; l nteracti ng'' participant, message, and contextual 
variables upon the communication process as a whole or upon . 

' other communication variables specifically. 

'* < 

E. Comprehension of 'the bi ffering social and c ultural contexts 
of communj catjon . These~~cbn texts have often supplied the 
content areas for specific courses in curricula. These 
social contexts include dyadic communication, one-to-many 1 
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communi cation, sma 1 1 group communication, organi zational 
communication, institutional and organi zed persuasion, non- 
mediafed mass communication (diffusion of innovations), and 
mediated mass communication. Of course, social contexts . 
supplied by differing cultures and subcultures must also be 
included. All these social contexts are probably most re- 
levant in marriage, family, business, social, and- other forms 
or subcatogories of sogial .contexts. 



F. 



Comprehension of the effects of differing contexts of commun i- 
cation Tn the co rnmun i cation proce ss. This objective is con- 
corned w i th " the v;ays that contexti Impi nge upon the cc.r.muni- 
. cation process' to alter the significance of certain variables 
which, in turn, alter the process. For example, often organi- 
zational structures and mediated communication constrain feed- 
back ir» the communication process and thereby probably alter 
_at least comprehension and attitude effects^ The overriding 
* influence of cultures and, subcultures upon the communication 
process is of pervasive significance. 



Communi cation Resea rch 



\ 



In regard to communication research, the fol lowing objectives 
and principles for communication education ,are suggested: 



III 



• Development and dijssem i natio n of research 
Ob jecti ves -for cornmun i cation education in th.e 
area of research are , of course, close ky 
above on theory. Research 
or m 

to communi cation education. 



in Communication. 



instructional 
a 1 1 ied to those 

Which ultimately develops theory ' 
ini-theories related to the pi^ukr^s section is essesntia! 

J — ■ L '’ 'Often comprehension of theory 
is the result of'di ssemi nation of research. In regard tp « 
communication education both the practi ce of actual research 
and the dissemination of it are. inseparable. The focus of 
communi cat ioiv theory is upon observable phenomena and gene- 
ration of-, predictions . • The function of research includes 
generation of predictions but more importantly includes the 
testing of the veracity of those predictions. A confirmed 
set of predictions, then, become theory. Generation of - 
'theory is directly related to the goals, of communication 
education. First, this provides the .content of communication 
about v/hich communication education is concerned-theory. Sec' 
ond, education is a speicfjc communication process itself. 



Therefore, study of theory and research i n communication Is 



the study of communication education theory. Development and 
dissemination of research in cornmun i cat i 01 Y education theory 
are inseparable, prime goals of communication education. 
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A* Formation of positive attitudes toward development and 
dissemination of research i n communication . Again, fav- 
'orable attitudes are.oftpn instrumental, if not prero- 
/ quisite to the desired outcome. 

Compreh ension and utllzation of research methods in communi- 
cat|on_. Prerequisite to the understanding and enlightened 
dissemination of extant research Is -tho .understanding of 
(nethodc. I ogy employed. In the broadest sense, ho particu- 
lar research methodology can be excluded on intellectual 
grounds. However, the practical utility and productivity of 
various methods may demand emphasis on particular ones. 

General ly, the most frequently employed methodologies- produce 
experimental research, field research, case studies, and 
• historical-critical research. The importance and utility 
of these approaches varies significantly.' 

I • Compre hension and uti I ization of‘ experimental . and field 
methods and research in communication education. 
Experimental methodology is inherently superior for 
scientifically testing predictions; therefore, for 
generation of theory. 7 The prime limitation upon ex- 
perimental methodology is the control led laboratory 
setting and operational I nations which inherently limit 
general izabi I itv of results. Field methods, Ibcking i.n 
control and precision, produce much mere general izable 
results. As such, field methods can be used* to increase 
the genera I i zab-i I ity of previous experimental research or 
..can be used to generate predictions to be taken into the 
laboratory and validated through experimentation. In 
addition, the combined use of experimental and field 
methods are most significant for applied research. They 
provide the best means of testing educational techniques 
and teaching methods of communication In the classroom 
and larger settings. The paucity of research on "methods" 
of communication oducation demands some current con- 
cern for applied research. However, the same techniques • 
useful for generation of theory are also the best methodo-* • 
I ogles for research concerned with app 1 1 cot ion. In 
essence, hcweVer, research on the "methods" of eommunica 
tion education" is also highly relevant to app I ication 
of communication theory. 

2 * . Comprehe nsion of\case and historical-critical methods 
and research in communication education . These humanistic 
approaches to communication research are also relevant 
Their strengths lie In their ability to systematically, 
efficiently, and creatively analyze communication be- 
havior of either Individuals or large masses, social 
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movements, etc. This- f I cx i b 1 1 i ty and adaptability with- 
out constraints of controls necessary in' experimentation 
is the primary advantage of these methodologies over' ex- 
perimental and perhaps even field methods. However, case 
and historical-critical methods, because of their episte- 
mology, cannot scientifically test predictions/ In.termsv 
of theory^ their primary utility may be (in generation .of 
the > theoretical predictions and generation of concern among 
other researchers for more rebsyanf communication problems 
of individuals, and societies. Parenthetical ly, jt should 
be noted that, perhaps because of differing epistemology* 
predictions. that have in the past been generated by case 
and historical-critical methodologies have general ly not 
been amenable to scientif ic opera+iona I Iza+ion and testing 
in tfie>.La bo r a to ry . Finally, the hi stori cal -critics I method, 
it it focuses, upon significant contemporary communication- 
behaviors /aTid problems, . possesses probably the best po- 
tential for dissemi nation of communication theory and re- 
search to society in general. For this particular type of 
communication education to occur, however^ practitioners 
must disseminat some of their research in the popular.med ia 
rather than in scholarly journals. 



■ C. Comprehension and application of extant communication re- 
search . Briefly, stated, this objective suggests that 
communication educators shod I d -engender HI earn+ng. not only 
of theory that evolves. from research but also know I edge, of 
• ; the research and research results in various theoretical - 
areas previously discussed. Too often research in various 
areas has been jnsuf f iciont for the generation of global 
theories,. However, results from this research does provide 
guidelines of prafical significance and mini-theories - of 
. value to sources, receivers, and other participants in the 
communication process. 

P . Development of research methodology in common i cat ion educa- 
tion . Traditionally, communication researchers have bor- 
rowed methodologies *from o+hef fields and applied them with 
little or no adaptation. There Is probably^ a need gene- 
rate methodologies which are adapted to the’ ; 'study of the • 
communication or commun I cat ion, or communication education 
process. For example, problems of sampling and procedures 
need particular scrutiny. Operationa IJ zatiqn of concepts 
have been a problem in research which focuses upon applica- 
tion in the communication education .context. ; One need only 
note research on educational media or that In speech educa- 
tion for examples. /’•' 
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Communication Behaviors 



in regard to communication behaviors (skills) the following general 
objectives for communication education are suggested: 



111* Participation in the communication process with more effective 
adaptive behaviors . This objective focuses upon the, - i mprovement 
of learned behaviors or skills related to the communication process. 
These behaviors span the three domains of learning: affective, psy- 

chmotor, and cognitive. . * 



A. ’ Formation of positive attitudes toward participation in ~Fhe 
communication process . The desire; or wi 1 1 ingness to attempt 
communication or to utilize existing channels is , often based 
upon attitudes toward others and attitudes formed as a result of" 
past communication attempts. Positive reinforcement is often a 
necessary prerequisite for participation in the communication 
process. Participation, of course, is prerequisite to learning 
of effective, adaptive behaviors. 



B. Recognition and development of decoding behaviors. These be- 
haviors, of course, include the traditional concerns of listening, 
and reading. However, they must be expanded to include critical 
analysis, judgemental consumpt ion of mediated communication, de- 
coding of strategic variables in persuasive messages, decoding 
nonverbal messages, and interpretation of data originating from 
technologies such as key punch machines and computers. Because 
r of the primary amount of time man spends decoding, more emphasis, 
should be placed on decoding than encoding. . 



c * Recognition and development of encoding/ behaviors . Again, these 
behaviors include the traditional . concerns of speaking, writing, 
typing, etc. However, emphasi s should! be extended to behaviors 
such as media utilization, key punching, data processing etc. y 
This may wel I involve ’knowledge of new languages ( i-.e . . fortran) 
and new methods of messaqe composition. Skills involving the 
encoding of nonverbal messages whether interpersonal or techno- 
logically mediated ought to be included — Finally, the applica- 
tion of communication theory to strategic encoding Is perhaps the' 
prime skill involved in the communication behavior of encoding. 




J * * # . 

Recognition and contro I of variab-le s-i n the part i ci pant’s own 
behav ior wh ? ch affect fjie_ commun ic ation processr These varlib les 
include those- which apply to both receivers and' sources of com- 
munication. They involve encodi ng and- decodi ng of messages, but 
extend beyond that to include personal variables of comprehension, 
beliefs, values, attitudes, credibility perception as wbll as 
overt action. This recognition and control, typica I ly involves' 
the fo I lowi ng: ( 

1. Application of communication theory to effective arid. adaptive 
decoding of verbal and nonverbal messages. x 

2. Application of communication theory to effecti ve and adapti ve 

encoding of verbal and nopverba I messages. , 
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3. Application of common i cation theory to effective and adaptive,- 

behavior unique to various cornmurrlcatlon contexts. 

4. Application of communication theory to effective" and adaptive 
behavior fn various unique personal or professional roles' *n the 
communication process ( ie. , source, receiver, channel aqer r, feed- 
back agent, consumer, strategist, etc.) 

E. Recognition and contr ol of " noise 1 ' which results from sign- 
i f i can t variab l es in ~ th~c communicat ion process. Noise, of course, 
may be anything that interferes with communication and may lead 
to what has been popularly labelled the ’’communication breakdown.” 
Again these noise variables may originate in participants, con- 
texts, and messages or from some unique combination of these ele- 
ments in., the communication process as a whole. For example, 
recent research has conclusively demonstrated that commun i cat i on 
app reh e ns ion is a common ”noise ! ' variable of significant proport- 
tions within the population. Research on attitudes have demon- 
strated that common response tendancies frequently lead to mis- 
perception, distortion, selective attention, forgetting, der- 
rogation, etc. Various contexts impose constraints which create 
barriers. Types of media and message utilization frequently’ dis- 
tory, create noise, or lead to communication :, barriers and break- 
downs . 
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, In summary, the above three areas of instruction — theory, research, 
behavior— are the focus of communication education. As this formerly 
diverse field of communication draws closer together, realizing the common- 
alities of interests and the practicality or expediency of.administrati ve 
unif ication, common p.rincip les of communication educationimust be pos i ted 
and examined. The objectives and principles supplied ab,6ve serve at least 
as a beginning point forces tab I i shing sort* basic and pe,rh.aps _ common prin- 
ciples for education in our field. 
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Pra cti ca I Guidelines f_or Communication Education 



Although we may tehati-vely^ agree upon the rationale and basic goals 
or principles of communication Education, the practical problems of im- 
plementation of areas of' instruction in curricula remain. The following 
model suggests a brief plan of communication education from earliest 
through graduate levels. Relative emphases among thaory, behavior (skills), 
and research areas at each level of education is depicted. In each of 
these areas of instruction, it. is possible to target objectives upon 
particular domains. For example, the selected objective in a particular 
area may initially target upon the affective domain; however, this may 
change along a continuum according to the educational, development of the 
individual in communication. - Therefore, the model suggests at what stage 
of development particular domai ns— affecti ve, psychomotor- cognitive — 
should be emphasized; Final ly, the diagram posi ts a continuum concerning 
the nature of objectives and responsib I i ty for learning. 
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At the earliest levels of communication education (see model ), emphasis 
should be upon development of communication behaviors with relatively minor 
emphasis upon theory. In the theory area of instruction, thevaffective do- 
main should be. targeted initially. As the individual advances through ele- 
mentary, secondary education, the emphases on the two areas of\ instruction 
shoud slowly reverse. By the time an individual is at the secondary level 
about half of Instruction should focus on theory: about half, on skills (with 
some emphasis .on cognitive skills).! At^ thir, level attitudes toward research 
ought to be established and some research ski Ms ought to be developed. Then 
as the individual enters undergraduate communication education, the emphasis 
should clearly and predominantly focus upon theory with only a mi nor emphasis . 
upon skills. At this level of ski I Is deve I opment,' focus shoul d pe upon the 
cognitive domain — the affective and' psychomotor behaviors ought |to have al- 
ready been mastered. Indeed, this type of emphasis in areas of instruction 
at the undergraduate 'I eve I would be possible if previous communication educa- 
tion could fulfill its function. . ' , 



/ 



The 5 undergraduate level of communication education should represent Jn 
terms of instruct iona I areas a transition in emphasis from communication ski I Is 
to communication research with a major focus upon theory. The cognitive do- 
main should be the primary target of objectives except in the area; of commun- 
ication research. Affective and' psychomotor domains involving attitudes to- 
wards communication research and ski i Is should be emphasized along with cog- 
nitive understanding of research which supports theory. The graduate level 
of communication education should be a transition from predominant emphasis- 
^pon theory to a predorpi nant emphasis upon research in communication. Form- 
ation of positive attitudes toward all instructional areas, and mastery of 
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commun leaf ion research ski I Is should have already been acccmpol ished. Ob- 
jectives should, at this point have been, focused exclusively in the cognitive 
domai ru^Here the process of comniuni-cation education becomes cycl ica I— communi.- 
cjttion research focuses upon theory or mini 1 - theory development and upon appli- 
cation of theory and research to discover knowledge about communi cat i ve be- 
haviors. . ” 

Curriculum or course offerings that could i'mp lament this approach to com- 
munication education might wel.l differ drastical ly according to educational 
level or special needs. Probab ly the most common approach to curriculum appare 
ently involves developing courses related to specific social contexts: Inter- 

personal (in~mam age, business, etc.). Small group (committees, family, etc.) 
One-to-many (public speaking, editorials, reportincf, etc.). Instructional Com- 
munication (Instructional technology. Educational media. Instructional methods, 
etc.), Nonmedi ated Mass Communication (cultural and cross-cultural, diffusions 
of innovations, etc.)., and perhaps even others. Skill and research offerings 
of course, tend to be much more diverse in approach or to. be integrated into 
categories such as those aboye. Although many approaches are feasible, models 
(or taxonomies) of each area of instruction (skills, theory, research) ought 
to be developed. Then, it would be possible to rationally decide what type pf 
curriculum would best implement learning. In the area of theory, for example, 
thfe social context approach to course development might be chosen in-.favor- 
of courses that target specific communication variables, or some combination of 
the two might be chosen as more comprehension. These kinds of decisions would 
depend upon educational level of instruction and upon the model developed for 
each area of communication education. . * 



Formulation of Object i ves 



A final practical concern of communication education involves the nature 
of objectives and responsibility for learning (see model). A continuum is 
suggested. This philosophy, of communication education notes that at the earl- 
iest levels of education the respons i b i I i ty for learning rests almost excluse- 
ly upon the teacher; therefore - , behavioral ob j ect i ves9 ough-t'f-fo be utilized al- 
most exclus i ve ly. At the latest levels of cotnmun i j^at-iCn education, the re- 
sponsibility for learning rests almost exclusively upon the student; therefore, 
teacher es tab I ished behavioral objectives are unnecessary and only general 
guidelines should be provided. Since this transition should gradually occur, 
the undergraduate level probably respresents the Doinf at which equal respon- 
sibility ought to be shared by the } nstructor and student. Some behavioral ob- 
jectives may be necessary but testing based on normal curves and competition 
are also appropriate. In order for the individual to learn to assume re- 
sponsibility and to mature, he* must gradually be allowed to assume morerrespo’n- 
siblity for his own learning. 



In order for behavioral objectives in communication education to be of 
value, they must be based upon relevant general objectives'. That is, the 
judgfiients made about the general nature and goals of any (course or field of in- 
structions are crucial to the 'development of meaningful behavioral objectives. 
Careful attention to reasonable, attainable general objectives must precede 
~a~riy~ consideration of behavioral objectives. 



The decision to employ behavioral objectives or general objectives with 
traditional testing methods or some combination of both approaches depends 
upon the level of communication education at which learning is occuring. 
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The decision depends also upon the maturity and responsibility of the^ learner. 
Cert ai^jy, neithe r ex treme [s a magic solution . Tra d i t i ona I methods of in- 
struction and testing place <3 great deal of responsibility for learning upon 
the student. Testing, usi ng "normal . curves, ; encouraging competitive learning 
environments, and avoiding clear specification of objectives for the student 
allows himto establish his own goals and leads* ne cess ari ly to assumption of 
responsibility and to maturation. Behavioral objectives place responsibility 
for learning upon the instructor and the educational establishment. .This 
approach emphasizes mastery through meeting previous I y estab I i shed criteria. 
Clear specification of cri teri a forges Hie instructor toward', making important 
decisions in regard to learning outcomes. The requirement of observable, 
measurable outcomes of learning allows for clear assessment and accountability. 
(In a time when education is under attack these, characteristics of behavioral 
objectives become more .appealing.) • However, they are not magic or even ap- 
propriate at a I I • levels of" education in communication. 

• t ’ . . 
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n ®®5l — lQX^a-compreh6hs i ve and unified philosophy of communication 
education is read i ly .apparent. Formerly diverse disciplines have already 
been unified for communi.caiop education at various levels of the educational 
process.. If it is possible for us to agree upon goals, principles, and cur- 
riculum development, greater progress' in our general, ’common task can be 
accopp-l ished. Once these general aims have been established, the time will 
be ripe for scholars in the new, unified field of communication to seek certi- 
fication standards in pub I ic educationa I institutions, and to establish curri- 
cula to implement communication education. This task must be undertaken at 
local, state, and national levels. The responsibility for such an under- 
taking must be assumed riot oniy by individual communication scholars and depart 

ments, but also by organizations such as Hie International Communication Assoc- 
iation. 
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